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AFL-CIO Moves to Return 


ampaign to Major 


UAW and IUE Picket: 


Workers 


press, with more than a quarter of 


off the job as an Oct. 2 strike deadline passed without agreement 


Walk Out 
As Deadline Passes 


Detroit—Marathon Bargaining sessions between the Auto Work- 
ers and General Motors continued as the AFL-CIO News went to 


a million UAW members walking 


on a national contract. 

Earlier, UAW Pres. Walter Reu- 
ther announced that a settlement 
had been reached on a new pact 
covering 62,000 production work- 
ers at Chrysler Corp. The terms 
were similar to those hammered out 
last month at Ford Motor Co. This 
left GM as the last of the industry’s 
“Big Three” to come to terms with 
the union. 

The GM picture was compli- 
cated by the possibility that even 
after a national agreement part 
of the company’s operations 
might remain struck. Scores of 
locals had been unable to get 
agreement on local issues, and 
were authorized by the UAW to 
stay on strike until these issues 
were settled. 

The strike deadline was delayed 
47 hours by the union in a last- 
ditch effort to reach agreement 
without a walkout. But as the dead- 
line passed and negotiations con- 
tinued, UAW members left their 
jobs at 126 plants in 92 cities. A 
company spokesman said this closed 
down “virtually all” GM _ opera- 
tions. 


%. 
~~ 


were 25,000 members of the 
Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, engaged in parallel ne- 
gotiations for a contract with 
GM’s electrical division, after 
the IUE negotiating team broke 
off its round-the-clock sessions on 
Oct. 2. 

Under an eight-year-old agree- 
ment between the TUE and the 
UAW, neither union settles with 
GM without first consulting the 
other. 

The IUE walkout shut down 


Dayton, O., and other electrical di- 
vision installations in Dayton; 
Rochester, N. Y.; Warren, O.; New 
Brunswick, N. J.; and Chicago. 
UAW Stands Firm 

General Motors had offered to 
settle nationally with the UAW on 
the same terms as those contained 
in the Ford pact. But the union 
stood firm in its demand that issues 
peculiar to GM—including short 
workweek schedules and wage dif- 
ferentials for the same work—be 
ironed out. 


The Chrysler settlement was 


Also walking off their 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Ike Hit for Abandoning 


TR’s Resource Goals 


Denver—The Eisenhower Administration displayed “ignorance | IBEW on the history of the union, 
and prejudice” in opposing legislation aimed at comprehensive de- 
velopment of the nation’s natural resources, Andrew J. Biemiller, 


AFL-CIO legislative director, ch 


arged here. 


Speaking at a two-day conservation conference marking the 


100th anniversary of the birth of 

Republican Pres. Theodore Roose- 
velt, architect of a forward-looking 
conservation policy for America, 
Biemiller charged that the White 
House joined with “shortsighted” 
forces in killing two major con- 
servation measures in the 85th 
Congress. 

One of the bills called for con- 
struction of a high-level, multi- 
purpose dam at Hells Canyon. The 
other would haye given the Ten-. 
nessee. Valley Authority permission 
to sell bonds to finance needed con- 
struction to avert a power shortage. 

“It is regrettable,” the AFL-CIO 
legislative director said, “that Pres. 
Eisenhower has-seen fit to abandon 
the ideals of Theodore Roosevelt 


in the field of conservation.” 

In a paper prepared for the con- 
ference, Victor G. Reuther, admin- 
istrative assistant to the president 
of the Auto Workers, declared that 
“instead of trying to destroy TVA,” 
the government should have long 
ago realized that throughout the 
world TVA stands for “integrated 
comprehensive river basin develop- 
ment.” 

Reuther was unable to attend the 
conference. His paper was pre- 
sented by Paul Sifton, the UAW’s 
national legislative representative. 

“Years ago,” it pointed out, 
“we should have taken the lead 
in proposing adaptation of the 
TVA ‘idea for the all - purpose 


(Continued on Page 2) __ 


A NEW GAVEL is presented to Pres. Gordon Freeman (right) and 
Sec. Joseph D. Keenan (left) of the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers by Pat E. Damiani, business manager of Local 363, as the 
GM’s sprawling Frigidaire plant in| union’s convention gets under way in Cleveland. : 


A Challenge Met: 


Convention Gears 


IBEW to Atomic Age 


By Saul Miller 
Cleveland—The 67-year-old Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 


Workers, 


100,000 members stronger since its last convention, 


turned to the job of mapping a program geared to the age of guided 


missiles and atomic submarines. 


At its 26th convention here some 2,200 delegates put their stamp 


of approval on the record of the‘ 
last four years of gains in mem- 
‘bership, wages and working condi- 
tions. 

Keyed to the theme of “Opera-, 


tion Brotherhood,” developed from 


the title of a film produced by the 


the convention heard Pres. Gordon 
M. Freeman pledge that the union 
will follow the electrical industry 
“to the length and breadth and 
height that electricity can reach.” 

Comparing gains in wages and 
working conditions won since the 
last convention, Freeman said 
they “match or surpass” the 
gains registered by unions gen- 
erally as reported by the Labor 
Department. 

He noted that one of the prob- 
lems facing the union’s nearly 
750,000 members is automation 
which, while creating some job 
displacements, will also open “vast 
areas for servicing its complex 
equipment by IBEW members.” 


Top Officers Re-elected 
The convention unanimously re- 
elected Gordon M. Freeman, presi- 
dent; Joseph D. Keenan, secretary; 
Jeremiah P. Sullivan, treasurer, and 


E. J. Fransway, chairman of the 
executive council. 

In a thorough debate the con- 
vention rejected a proposal in- 
troduced by a number of locals 
to revise the structure of the 
IBEW executive council by set- 
ting up a system of direct repre- 
sentation for major branches of 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Use Up 


program went into operation. 

More than 5,000 exhaustions 
were reported by the Labor 
Dept.’s Bureau of Employment 
Security for the month of July. 
The BES was expected to report 
this week that the benefits ran out 
for an additional 45,000 workers 


Issues 


|Cites Vote 
|Reeords of 


: right-wing Republicans, 


during August. Another 200,- | 


Incumbents 


The AFL-CIO sought to 
switch the 1958 election cam- 
paign back on the main track 
this week as the battle for con- 
trol of the new 86th Congress, 


4| State legislatures and key guber- 
4|matorial posts moved toward a 


climax. 
In face of slashing attacks by 


who 
have made the role of organized 


#\labor their No. 1 campaign issue, 


the federation: . 


1I—Issued a comprehensive re- 
port on the two-year record of the 
85th Congress and proposed a min- 
imum 17-point program for the 
incoming Congress. 

2—Distributed on a state-by- 
state basis the individual voting 
records of congressmen and sen- 
ators showing clearly how they 
voted on major issues facing the 
nation and organized labor. 

3—Threw its full resources be- 
hind a register-and-vote drive to 
insure that all citizens, and espe- 
cially union members, are fully in- 
formed of their ballot privileges, 


As the campaign moved into 
the final four weeks, Republican 
right-wingers kept hammering 
away on what they call the labor 
issue. 

Vice Pres. Nixon, in his first 
major speech, picked up the “labor 
issue” by crying that measures to 
|help control labor racketeering by 
Congress would be doomed by in 
creased Democratic majorities that 
would “owe -their election to con- 
tributions and support of the very 
labor politicians they are supposed 
to control.” 

(Continued on Page 8) 


50,000 Unemployed 
U.S. Benefits 


By Gene Zack 


The inadequacy of the Temporary Unemployment Compensation 
Act—signed into law June 4 by Pres. Eisenhower—was under- 
scored by the fact that approximately 50,000 jobless workers ex- 
hausted the supplemental benefits in the first eight weeks after the 


000 are expected to exhaust the 
temporary payments in Septem- 
ber. 
The emergency program provided 
federal advances—to states willing 
to accept them—to finance the cost 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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The Aim Remains the Same 


Recession Bad News: 


AEC CIS NEWS 


te Hit for Abetiesie 
TR’s Resource Goals 


(Continued from Page 1) 
integrated basin-wide develop- 
ment of all resources of the ma- 
jor rivers of the world.” 

He said this should have started 
with the Missouri and included the 
Nile, the Jordan and any other 
river basins “where the land now 
lies bleeding priceless top soil as 
the waters run idly to the sea.” 

Biemiller told representatives 
from farm, labor, cooperative and 
consumer groups that the Admin- 
istration has been “studiously fol- 
lowing a course which ignores basic 
national needs.” He linked this 
position on conservation with the 
“Jax and inactive” attitude of the 
White House in its approach to the 
current recession. 


‘Stranglehold’ on TVA 

He charged the Administration 
with favoring “the efforts of private 
power companies to curtail and 
eventually to destroy” TVA, and 
with opposing the self-financing 
measure in order to “retain a 
stranglehold” on this public power 
project. 

Despite Eisenhower's hostility to 
TVA, Biemiller continued, the pub- 
lic power development increased 
the per capita income in its area 
by 268 percent between 1929 and 
1955, while the per capita income 
of the rest of the nation increased 
only 163 percent. In addition, he 
said, the percentage of total fed- 
eral individual income tax reve- 
nues collected from residents of 
the TVA service area has nearly 
doubled since 1933, representing 
“a tremendous return on the in- 
vestment of the federal govern- 
ment” in the power project. 

On the Hells Canyon dam on 
the Snake River, Biemiller said 
labor joined other groups in fight- 
ing for a high-level federal dam 
while “the Administration and the 
private power lobby fought for 
private development.” 

“The high-level dam,” he said, 
“would have permitted not only 
power development but reclama- 
tion, flood control and recreational 


Shelton Named 
Managing Editor 

AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany has appointed Wil- 
lard Shelton, an assistant edi- 
tor of the AFL-CIO News, 
as managing editor of the 
newspaper. 

Shelton has been a staff 
member of the News since 
the 1955 merger of the AFL- 
CIO. He previously served 
on the CIO News as an as- 
sistant editor. 


benefits. Any use of this great 
site other than comprehensive de- 
velopment for maximum utilization 
is a colossal, even criminal, waste.” 

The multi-purpose dam, he said, 
would have meant industries pro- 
ducing $700 million in manufac- 
tured goods, a payroll of one quar- 
ter of a billion dollars, and 70,000 
new jobs. All of these were lost 
when the small dams, with their 
higher-cost power, were in effect 
approved, he added. 

New England Needs Aid 

The Administration, the AFL- 
CIO legislative director pointed 
out, could have rendered invaluable 
aid to the depressed New England 
states, which owe much of their 
present chronic unemployment and 
loss of industry to “the highest 
power costs in the nation.” 

He quoted the Federal Power 
Commission as showing that New 
England has an undeveloped po- 
tential of nearly 3 million kilo- 
watts of hydropower. Develop- 
ment of that resource would “en- 
courage the establishment of new 
industries (and) would create new 
jobs,” Biemiller continued. 

Conservation of America’s natu- 
ral resources, Biemiller said, will 
help protect the nation’s vacation 
industries. 

Declaring that the next 10 years 
“is certain to see a reduction in 
the: standard workweek from 40 
hours to 35 or even 30 hours,” he 
said the nation “must devote more 
attention and energy to the preser- 
vation and development of our 
natural playgrounds.” 

Other speakers included Senators 
Wayne Morse (D-Oreg.) and Estes 
Kefauver (D-Tenn.); and Pres. 
George Cavender of the Colorado 
Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 


Pilots’ Chief 
Hits Distorted 
Pay Figures. 


Chicago—C. N. Sayen, president 


of the Air Lines Pilots Association, |, 


AFL-CIO, challenged industry 
claims that the union is demand- 
ing excessive salaries for jet trans- 
port pilots. 

The management. claim, con- 
tained in a recent speech by Air 
Transport Association Pres. Stuart 
G. Tipton, was characterized by 
Sayen as “a distortion of the facts,” 
He charged that Tipton compared 
the top salaries of a few veteran 
pilots with the “average income” 
of doctors. 

The ALPA president said the in- 
dustry spokesman failed to point 
out that many pilots are flying for 


than before the recession. 


| 


Fewer Workers, SameOu tput 
In Industry Plans for Future 


The apparent paradox of high unemployment in a period of industrial recovery lias been explained 
in part at a meeting of top corporation executives—industry plans to get along with fewer workers 


Meeting in New York, 850 corporation executives attending an American Management Associa- 
tion conference indicated that stepped-up productivity will allow them to operate at pre-slump levels 


with their current working forces‘® 


They indicated also that hiring 
or rehiring will be approached 
with extreme caution because, as 
the Wall Street Journal reported, 
“there is no unanimity that this 
upturn is solid.” 

. The Labor Dept., in its bi- 
monthly report on employment 
conditions in 149 major areas, 
tended to support this viewpoint. 
The September classification 
showed 89 areas in the substantial 
labor surplus categories with un- 
employment of at least 6 percent 
of the area labor force. This was 
unchanged from July. 

In the two-month interval there 
were 17 changes, of which 15 re- 
flected job improvements and two 
increases in unemployment. The 
report said that “four-fifths of the 
areas reported unemployment de- 
clines, although most of the reduc- 
tions were relatively small in scale.” 

Jack S. Parker, vice president of 
the General Electric Co., told the 
conference that “our employment 
level won’t get back as high as it 
was at the peak.” He said GE 
averaged about 280,000 workers in 
1957 and that it now operates with 
about 250,000. 

Another appliance manufacturer 
told the conference that “we're 
using overtime and some Saturday 
work” rather than hiring additional 
people until the firm is certain that 
the pickup in appliances is based 
on “solid” new business. 

The experience of many com- 
panies, as reflected at the confer- 
ence, is that they have found 
they can maintain or even ex- 
pand production with fewer 


Court Bars 
Idle Aid Plan 
In Kentucky 


Frankfort, Ky.—The Kentucky 
Court of Appeals has uphefd the re- 
fusal of state officials to accept 
“advances” from the federal gov- 
ernment for temporary extension of 
unemployment compensation bene- 
fits without getting specific approv- 
al of the legislature. 

Because state compensation laws 
are often similar, the ruling can 
be expected to get close scrutiny 
from management groups reported- 
ly planning court action in six 
states and the District-of Columbia, 
where participation in the emer- 
gency program did not have prior 
legislative authorization. 

The Court of Appeals affirmed 
a Kentucky Circuit Court finding 
and the opinion of V. N. Barnes, 
state commissioner of employ- 
ment security, who said he was 
powerless to accept the money 
from the federal government, 
The case was brought by one 
-of the 16,800 Kentucky workers 
still jobless after exhausting reg- 
ular unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits. 

Of the 15 states deciding to exer- 
cise their option to participate in 
the program, nine acted after spe- 
cial legislative sessions. The six 
where the governors did not get 
advance approval of legislatures 
were Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, Pennsylvania and 


$4,200 per year, 


, lieved necessary, the Journal re- 


workers than they previously -be- 


ported. 

The business attitude of main- 
taining existing labor forces or re- 
hiring very slowly is reflected in the 
7.6 percent of the nation’s labor 
force idle in mid-August, the high- 
est level of the postwar period. 

It spotlights also a sharp increase 
in productivity, with a current rate 
for all employes in manufacturing 


year’s rate and moving upward. The 
/normal annual increase is from 3 
to 4 percent. : 

Under the circumstances econ- 
omists believe that unemployment 
of about 5 million may plague 
the nation for the next qeveral 
years. 

In contrast to the high unem- 
ployment rate, industrial production 
has recovered more than half of the 
decline suffered between August 


estimated at 8 percent above last 


(Continued from Page 1) 

of extending by 50 percent the pe- 
riod for drawing benefits. It was 
rammed through Congress by a 
coalition of Conservative Republi- 
cans and Southern Democrats. Dur- 
ing the congressional battle, the Ad- 
ministration abandoned its own pro- 
gram calling for mandatory state 
participation in favor of the weak- 
er “states’ rights” measure. 


Most States Balked 


Only 22 states—containing two- 
thirds of those who had used up 
regular jobless benefits—voted to 
extend the unemployment compen- 
sation pay period. The other 26 
states turned their backs on the re- 
maining one-third of the jobless 
and took no emergency action. 

The AFL-CIO criticized the mea- 
sure as a “hoax” and a “fraud,” 
charging it would aggravate inequi- 
ties already existing because bene- 
fit periods vary widely from state 
to state. Labor favored minimum 
federal standards for both regular 
and emergency jobless pay periods 
and benefits. 

A wide gulf exists between the 
state programs. Indiana, for ex- 
ample, pays benefits for periods 
ranging from six to 24 weeks. At 
the other end of the scale, Penn- 
sylvania pays benefits for a uniform 
30-week period. This creates an 
inequity of as much as 24 weeks 
between the two states—an inequity 
that was increased to 36 weeks 
when both states accepted the fed- 
eral program and lengthened the 
benefit period by 50 percent.. 

Figures released by the BES 
for July showed 5,250 exhaus- 
tions of TUC in seven states, all 


on a new contract. 

The union’s 
work” stand prevented the sailing 
of some 60 ships—including sev- 
eral major passenger liners—and 
by the end of the weekend was ex- 
pected to see more than 100 pas- 
senger and dry-cargo ships tied up. 

No date for resumption of talks 
was set, although Capt. John M. 
Bishop, secretary-treasurer of the 
AFL-CIO union, said the union ne- 
gotiating team was on call for a 
return to the bargaining table on 
48: hours’ notice. 

Wage increases are not at issue 
in the stalled negotiations be- 
tween the. deck officers’ union 
and the institute, which repre- 


| Rhode Island, 


sents 21 major shipping lines. 


wi 


1957 and April 1958. 


50,000 Workers Use Up 
U.S. Aid to Unemployed 


with varying benefit periods—In- 
diana, Connecticut, Michigan, 
Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Ala- 
bama and Colorado. 

- More than half—2,791—were 
in “right-to-work” Indiana, in- 
dicating that a major share of 
that state’s exhaustees drew bene- 
fits for the shortest possible pe- 
riod. 

The number of exhaustions is ex- 
pected to mount sharply in the re- 
maining months of 1958, since the 
bulk of those who filed for the tem- 
porary program last June will have 
used up all additional benefits. 


Hundreds of Thousands Affected 


In the absence of a major pickup 
in employment, this will leave hun- 
dreds of thousands of idle workers 
without any form of income—at 
least until Congress and most state 
legislatures convene in January. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil, in its mid-summer meeting at 
Unity House, Pa., warned that the 
nation could not afford to be “smug 
or complacent” in the face of con- 
tinuing large-scale unemployment. 
It predicted that the 86th Congress 
would have to face the need for 
insuring: a more adequate jobless 
pay program. 

The council called specifically for 
enactment of federal legislation to 
provide “permanent uniform mini- 
mum standards for state unemploy- 
ment insurance systems,” aimed at 
broadening coverage to include 
more jobless, increasing and stand- 
ardizing benefits, extending pay- 
ments for a longer period, and re- 
moving “harsh liability and dis- 
qualification provisions.” 


Deck Officers’ Strike 
Threatens Major Tie-Up 


New York—A major work stoppage threatened to tie up most 
.of America’s merchant marine fleet in Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
ports as the Masters, Mates & Pilots and the American Merchant 
Marine Institute broke off protracted negotiations without agreeing 


“no - contract - no -®— 


The union is seeking a settlement 
similiar to one already reached 
with 32 independent Gulf Coast 
operators within the past several 
weeks, granting its members over- 
time pay between 5 p.m. and 8 
a.m. in foreign ports, and vaca- 
tions ranging from 90 days a year 
for masters to 60 days a year for 
mates, | 
Bishop pointed to the fact that 
last June the 21 shipping’ lines 
signed a contract with the Marine 
Engineers which increased the man- 
ning program at a cost of $12,000 
per ship per year. The Masters, 
Mates demands add up to an an- 
nual per-ship cost of only $4,000, 
he said, 
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Landon, Truman Lash ‘Right-to-Work’ 


Meany Urges Irene Dunne 
To Drop Open Shop Support 


Former Democratic Pres. Harry Truman and one-time Republi- 
can presidential candidate Alf M. Landon have hit the campaign 
trails to issue blunt warnings that 
the stability of labor-management relations. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany strongly urged film star Irene 


Dunne to reconsider her decision‘ 
to support California’s compulsory 
open shop proposition, charging 


that she “has apparently been ser- | 


jously misled by the promoters of 
this dangerous legislation.” _ 

The grass-roots battle over the 
“right-to-work” proposal, which 
will appear on the ballot this No- 
vember in California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, Ohio and Wash- 
ington, was marked by these addi- 
tional developments: ' 

® Pres. Eisenhower, in letters 
to Vice Pres. Nixon and Cali- 
fornia’s GOP gubernatorial can- 
didate William F. Knowland, de- 
nied he had ever taken a position 
on “right-to-work” legislation. 

e General Electric Co. intensi- 
fied its participation in the Cali- 
fornia fight to put over the anti- 
labor proposal. It was disclosed 
that R. W. Jackson, western man- 
ager of public relations for GE, has 
written to thousands of Californians 
urging a “yes” vote on Proposition 
18. 

e Louis Ets-Hokin, a Repub- 
lican and past president of the 
San Francisco Marine Exchange, 
accepted the co-chairmanship of 
the San Francisco Citizens’ Com- 
mittee Against Proposition 18. 
President of a $10-million-a-year - 
electrical contracting firm, Ets- 
Hokin said so-called “right-to- 
work” laws are “morally wrong, 
economically dangerous to Cali- 
fornia and a violation of the very 
principles of American democ- 
racy.” 

Miss Dunne in announcing her 
chairmanship of Californians For 
Yes on Proposition 18, declared 
that she wanted to help “such 
courageous labor leaders as George 
Meany.” 


In his telegram to Miss Dunne, 
Meany retorted that the film star 
had said she would not lend her 
efforts “to any union-busting pro- 
posals, however disguised.” He 
pointed out that Proposition 18 “is 
precisely such a proposal,” declar- 
ing “it will victimize the individual 
worker by making his union weak 
and ineffective and ultimately force 
him to work for less—or not at 
all.” 

The AFL-CIO president's 
telegram continued: 


“If, as you stated in your an- 
‘Rouncement, you want to en- 


Ike Leaves Mitchell 
Holding ‘Work’ Bag 

Pres. Eisenhower, break- 
ing sharply with Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell, has re- 
fused to take any stand on 
state “right-to-work” propos- 
als appearing on six state bal- 
lots Nov. 4. 

Reminded at a news con- 
ference of campaign speeches 
and messages to Congress on 
“union-busting” and the un- 
fon shop, Eisenhower said he 
had “never asked for repeal” 
of the Taft-Hartley Act’s Sec. 
14 (b) that authorizes state 
“work” laws. 

Neither had he urged a 
state to adopt a “work” law, 
he said. . ; 

He brusquely silenced a 
reporter who tried to ask spe- 
cifically about California, 
where GOP Sen. William F. 
Knowland is running for gov- 
ermmor on a concentrated com- 
pulsory open-shop platform. 


“right-to-work” laws threaten 


able honest unionism to prosper, 
I urge you to consider Sec. of 
Labor Mitchell’s own recent 
statement that ‘right-to-work’ 
laws tend, if anything, to in- 
crease, not decrease, the inci. 
dence of corruption, strikes and 
labor-management disputes ... 
Passage of ‘right-to-work’ laws 
will not contribute in any way 
to our fight against corrupt lead- 
ers who have no regard for laws 
of any kind. ‘‘Right-to-work’ 
laws hamstring and hamper the 
work of legitimate labor lead- 
ers.” 

Former Pres. Truman denounced 
California’s “right-to-work” pro- 
posals in a San Francisco. speech]. 
as he began a tour of that state and 
nearby Washington. 

“It ought to be called the ‘right- 
to-wreck” law, because its real pur- 
pose is to wreck the trade union 
movement,” he asserted. “A ‘right- 
to-wreck’ law doesn’t give anybody 
a right to work. A ‘right-to-wreck’ 
law does not prevent labor racket- 
eering. A ‘right-to-wreck’ law does 
not lead to industrial peace. 

“A ‘right-to-wreck’ law simply 
prohibits an employer and a union 
from agreeing, even if they want 
to, on a union shop ... You will 
find some people saying they are 
for the so-called ‘right-to-work’ 
law but that they also believe in 
labor unions. It is like saying you 
are for motherhood, but against 
children.” 


Landon Stumps Kansas 

Landon, former -governor of 
Kansas and GOP presidential can- 
didate when Franklin D. Roose- 
velt won his second-term campaign 
in 1936, began stumping his native 
state at his own expense to register 
opposition to the compulsory open 
shop proposition. 

In his first address, at Junction 
City, Landon warned that adoption 
of “right-to-work” would “put our 
government in a straitjacket ... 
It would be a mistake to freeze 
into our constitution a cloak of 
many colors.” 

From there he went on to 
Clay Center, Washington, Marys- 
port, Frankfort and Manhattan 
in his first campaigning since he 
was defeated for the presidency 
22 years ago, hammering away 
at the theme he has been express- 
ing for the past four years, that 
“right-to-work” constituted “gov- 
ernment interference with the in- 
dependence of both manage- 
ment and labor to negotiate 
whatever kind of contract they 
may agree upon.” 

In California, where Knowland 
has made “right-to-work” a major 
plank in his gubernatorial cam- 
paign, the question of where Pres. 
Eisenhower stood on the compul- 
sory open shop remained up in the 
air. Eisenhower sent a “Dear Dick” 
letter to Nixon and a “Dear Bill” 
letter to Knowland, declaring he 
had “never expressed an opinion” 
on the subject and adding: “Any 
statement indicating or implying 
that I have done so misrepresents 
the facts.” 


Austrian Auto Union — 
Gets 45-Hour Week 


Vienna — A reduction in the 
work-week to 45 hours with no cut 
in pay has been won for some 4,- 
000 Austrian auto workers in amb 
agreement between the Metalwork- 
ers & Miners Union and an em- 
ployer association. The contract 
also provides for time and a half 


BIG SMILES mark agreement ¢ on a new contract between the hie Workers and Chrysler Corp. Shown 
in Detroit as they announced the three-year pact are Chrysler Vice Pres. John D. Leary (left) and 


UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther (right), as members of the negotiating team look on. 


Ford had pre- 


viously signed a similar agreement, leaving only General Motors of the industry’s “Big Three” still 
holding out as the AFL-CIO’News went to press. 


Auto Workers and Chrysler Settle 
As GM Bargaining Talks Continue 


(Continued from Page 1) 
reached after Reuther had twice 
interrupted negotiations with GM 
to return to Chrysler. Included 
in the talks was one 231!4-hour 
session over the weekend. Agree- 
ment with Chrysler was.achieved 
without the necessity of the UAW 
setting a strike deadline. 

The pact, covering 62,000 pro- 
duction workers, followed the same 
general pattern as the, Ford settle- 
ment reached two weeks earlier. 

This provided 7-cent-an-hour 
general wage increases annually 
for the life of the three-year con- 
tract; an additional 8-cent hourly 
pay hike for 8,000 skilled work- 
ers; a 3-cent cost-of-living boost; 
separation pay for workers per- 
manently laid off; improved sup- 
plementary unemployment bene- 
fits; and a short workweek bene- 


‘on both a plant-wide and an area- 


fit under which SUB payments 


are added to regular income to 
guarantee workers a total of 65 
percent of take home pay. 


There were other significant gains 
built into the Chrysler pact, chief 
of which was an improved seniority 
system for production and mainte- 
nance workers. This clause pro- 
vides for the application of seniority 


wide basis, under which laid-off 
workers are first listed in the plant 
pool and those with 12 or more 
years’ seniority are also listed in 
the area-wide pool. 


Some Issues Remain 
Still unresolved, and the subject 
of continuing negotiations between 
UAW and Chrysler negotiating 
teams, are differences over wages, 
grievance procedure and seniority 
for 8,000 salaried and engineering 


workers. Both sides indicated set- 


tlement of these differences could 
be reached and a separate agree- 
ment negotiated in the near future. 


Another major victory for the 
UAW came wtih the inclusion of 
plants of the former Briggs Manu- 
facturing Co. in the master Chrysler 
agreement. Although Briggs was 
purchased by Chrysler some years 
ago, it has had a separate UAW 
pact until now. The union charged 
this created glaring inequities in 
grievance procedure and seniority. 


The negotiations, which stretched 
out over a five-month period, were 
conducted in a critical atmosphere. 


The UAW, refusing to strike to 
accommodate the manufacturers, 
continued work throughout the 
summer without contracts. Rank- 
and-file members united solidly 
behind their negotiators with 
overwhelming strike votes. 


Arkansas Supreme Court Knocks 
‘Freedom to Hire’ Fake from Ballot 


Little Rock—The Arkansas Supreme Court has knocked off the state ballot an anti-labor “free- 
dom to hire” proposition on the ground that its title was “misleading” and contained “partisan 


coloring.” 


In a unanimous decision, the court held that because “freedom” is “an enchanting and bewitching 


word to every citizen of a democracy,” 


erroneous impression” that “some 


the proposed constitutional amendment “might leave the 


new freedom to hire rather than to 
refrain from hiring” was involved. 
The court also denied the bal- 
lot to a proposed “states’ rights” 
constitutional amendment. This 
would have given an all-power- 
ful commission unlimited rights 
to conduct secret investigations 
of individuals and organizations 
favoring “the usurpation of the 
rights reserved to the states.” 

Both proposals were strongly op- 
posed by the Arkansas State Labor 
Council. 

‘Hire’ Proposal ‘One-Sided’ 

Labor lawyers had called the 
misnamed “freedom to hire” pro- 
posal “one-sided, unfair and unde- 
sirable.” They pointed out that the 
constitutional amendment would 
have made an employer the sole 
judge of the number of workers he 
felt he needed to carry on his busi- 
ness, adding that this could be con- 
strued as prohibiting collective bar- 
gaining on hours of work, lunch 
periods, rest periods and vacations. 

Proponents argued that the law 


rates for overtime, 


was designed to prevent “feather- 


bedding,” but the court held that 
the measure actually would operate 
only when an employer judged it 
would require more employes than 
he “deemed necessary.” 

With regard to the “freedom to 
hire” title, the court ruled that 
“when the popular name is consid- 
ered in the light of the true purpose 
of the proposed amendment, which 
is actually to restrict and curtail 
the number and hiring of employes, 
we think it has a manifest tendency 
to mislead the voter.” 

On the “states’ rights” propo- 
sition, which also would have in- 
troduced stringent restrictions on 
voter registration, the court held 
that the commission would have 
had powers of such scope that 
“every public officer and employe 
in the state, without exception, 
would live in daily fear of offend- 
ing (it).” P 

“It is evident,” the unanimous 
ruling continued, “that in the ex- 
ercise of its inquisitorial power the 
commission might interrogate any 


citizen in the state about his busi- 


ness affairs, his private life, his po- 
litical beliefs, or any other subject 
that can be imagined . . . However 
improper the commission’s in- 
quiries might be, the witness’ only 
choice would be to answer the 
question or go to jail for contempt.” 

The court also ruled off the bal- 
lot two labor-supported propositions 
which would have: 

® Called on the state to install 
adequate crossing signals at rail- 
road grade crossings. _ 

© Made the full trainmen-crew 
laws a part of the constitution, 
making it impossible for the legis- 


jlature to repeal it. 


Propositions given a place on the 
ballot included the following: 

e A labor-opposed move to re- 
peal the full crews law. 

¢@ A labor-opposed amendment 
to make it impossible for the state 
ever to levy a property tax. 

@ A labor-backed amendment 
to raise the salaries of legislators, 

e A labor-endorsed. proposal to 
issue -bonds for industrial develop- 


ment, 
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Use Labor’s Score Card 


rR THE HOOPLA, personality build-ups, charges and coun- 


ter-charges of a congressional campaign ope pertinent fact 
emerges: you can’t tell the candidates without a score card. 

Candidates standing for an office for the first time must be judged 
in terms of their platforms and pledges. But a detailed score card on 
the voting history of most incumbents, their stand ’on the vital is- 
sues, is available and labor is making sure that every trade union 
member has such a score card. 

Through state COPE organizations, each congressman or senator’s 
voting record spelling out his performance on the critical issues of 
our time has been distributed by the millions. 

The AFL-CIO has just made available to all interested citizens 
a concise record of the two-year history of the 85th Congress high- 
lighting the accomplishments and the failures. 

With these measuring yardsticks the voter can size up the candi- 
dates and make an intelligent choice based on the real issues of 
1958 and demolish the demagogic campaign keyed to the weaken- 
ing and destruction of organized labor. 


xk * 


 Stll Here=The Jobless 


tT LABOR DEPT. has confirmed in its latest report on the job 
situation in 149 major areas that unemployment is continuing 
at a high rate despite a recovery trend in other so-called “indicators” 
of the economy. 

In July, 89 of the 149 areas were classified as areas of substantial 
unemployment, running at least 6 percent of the area labor force. 
In mid-September this figure was unchanged despite some improve- 
ments in the job picture. 

The recession appears to be over for everybody but the unem- 
ployed in 70 percent of the nation’s major job areas. And under the 
Administration’s temporary eins be compensation program 
there is little further help in sight. The highly inadequate program 
is already running out for hundreds of thousands and there are still 
no jobs for nearly 5 million Americans. 

The failure of the Administration and Congress to enact an ade- 
quate jobless pay program has driven American workers, eager 
and willing to take on any job, to public assistance to keep body and 
soul together while rosy reports are issyed on America’s “quick re- 
covery” from the recession. 

xk *& 


A Proud Jubilee 


N ONEONTA, N. Y., a little red caboose is permanently en- 

shrined as a monument to the eight railroad men who 75 years 
ago formed the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 

But it has become more than a monument to the union’s eight 
founding fathers. It has become a monument to responsible trade 
unionism in America, a monument to all the rail unions and the 
part they have played in building modern-day America. 

A one-time trainman who went up through the ranks to the presi- 
dency of a railroad stressed this theme at the 75th anniversary cere- 
monies when he noted that rail unions are loyally and conscientious- 
ly concerned with helping management improve railroad service to 
the public; that they have unmarred records on handling union 
funds and internal union problems. 

Congratulations to the BRT on its diamond jubilee and a salute 


to all rail unions for their contributions to the nation and the trade}: 


union movement! 
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Public Interest Flouted: 


The following is excerpted from “Labor, Big Busi- 
ness and Inflation,” a pamphlet published by the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. on the causes and 
possible cures for inflation. 


OUR BRIEF SUMMARY of the inflation problem 
suggests several conclusions: 


—The labor movement in the United States has 

fought against inflation in the past and opposes 
it today. Its record on this score has been clear and 
consistent. 


—Far from profiting as a result of this inflation, 
labor has actually failed to share fully in the 
growth of our economy. Labor’s real gains have 
lagged behind the growth in productivity for the 
nation as a whole. The present recession is attribut- 
able in part to this lag. Had labor’s gains been even 
less, the recession would undoubtedly have been far 
more serious. 


—The increase in prices cannot be explained or 
justified on the basis of increased unit labor 
costs. 


—Shortages brought about by World War II and 
the Korean War created a situation in which 
demand was greater than supply for several years. 
This situation resulted in a dangerous price spiral 
when controls were prematurely eliminated. 


—In the past few years supply has caught up 
with and exceeded demand in our economy but 
prices have continued to rise. 


—aA major share of the responsibility for the price 
rises of recent years must be borne by the big 
corporations. They have abused their great economic 
power. In spite of-already high profits, and in spite 
of rising productivity, they have refused to share the 
increased fruits of technology with consumers by 
lowering prices. 


More and more people are beginning to realize 
that, unless the great corporations which control so 
large a share of economic power in the United 
States can be persuaded to act with greater con- 
sideration for the public interest, American eco- 
nomic life will be subjected to continuing infla- 
tionary pressures. At one time competition may 
have compelled such consideration. Today, com- 
petition is no longer an effective restraining force 
in many sectors of our economy. 


In the public utility industries such as transporta- 


| tion, electric power, gas and telephone, we recognized 


long ago that, in the absence of competition, some- 
thing had to be done to keep selfish interests from 
acquiring a strangieho!d on vital services. 


In many icop--is, ue economic influence and the 


Big Business Pricing Policies 
Aré Major Causes of Inflation 


effect on public welfare of the steel, oil, chemical, 
auto and other industries is like that of the public 
utilities. Something must be done to protect the 
public interest in these areas also. 


GOVERNMENT EFFORTS to restore competi- 
tion through anti-trust action seem to have had little 
effect. Direct government regulation, except in times 
of emergency, has little popular support. 

Other than more vigorous prosecution of anti- 
trust laws, what measures can be taken to persuade 
the industrial giants that they must conduct their 
activities in a socially responsible manner? 


One proposal being given increasing considera- 
tion calls for public hearings on the pricing policies 
of the great corporations. It would require ad- 
vance notice and justification of price increases to 
be put into effect by any corporation which ac- 
counts for more than a specified percentage, say 
20 or 25 percent, of the total sales of an industry. 
A special governmental agency would be estab- 
lished to hold public hearings on the merits of such 
a proposed price increase. Following the con- 
clusion of the hearings, the agency would publish 
a summary of the material presented both for and 
against the increase. 


No compulsion would be involved; the corporation 
would then be free to raise prices if it so desired, 
but the public would at least be in a better position 
to judge whether the increase was justified 


Obviously, if this proposal were to become a 
reality, collective bargaining would be affected. Un- 
less unions bargaining in these relatively non-com- 
petitive areas could justify their demands economic- 
ally, their actions, like those of the corporation, would 
be exposed to public pressures. 

The proposal imposes no compulsion with respect 
to the setting of either wages or prices. It is de 
signed to bring about a greater responsiveness to the 
public interest in those areas where corporate eco 
nomic power has become so enormously concentrated. 


ANOTHER PROPOSAL designed to deal with 
related price and wage problems in the basic indus 
tries calls for closer consultation between labor, man 
agement and government. Some have suggested 


_ periodic “summit meetings” involving leading policy- 


makers representing each of the three groups. 

Obviously, these and other proposals must be 
weighed carefully. 

We must find some way to stop the price spiral if 
we are to enjoy sound economic growth and full 
employment. Whatever the outcome, however, we 
can be sure of one thing—because its stake in these 
twin objectives is so great, labor will continue to give 


' its ‘full support to the struggle against inflation. 
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Pege Fie - 


‘veal vejetee pnetion amiable gent from Yale who tells scare 


stories for the Republican’ National Committee, made an odd kind 
of speech the other day at the National Press Club in Washington. 

Much of it was about the evils, horrors and threats of labor in 
politics and much reminded this reporter of the delusions last ob- 
served in another innocent chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, name of Guy George Gabrielson. 

Mr. Gabrielson kidded himself into believing—way back in 1950 
—that if Sen. Taft could be re-elected against labor opposition, 
labor would be taught a lesson about politics and would slink to its 
proper place on the sidelines, keep its mouth shut in the presence of 
its betters, and leave the running of this democracy to‘ corporation 
executives, bankers and their lawyers. 

This seemed extraordinarily naive even for a chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. But Gabrielson didn’t have a 
thing Alcorn hasn’t got. : 

Alcorn’s Press Club speech rang the changes, a few times, on 
how the “people” are “thinking our way.” By this he apparently 
meant two things. He meant that a lot of voters in industrial cen- 
ters, including union members, obviously cast their ballots for Eisen- 
hower in 1952 and 1956. He also meant, he said, that a “new 
imponderable” might help the GOP, and this imponderable he de- 
scribed as “deep distrust” by the people, union and non-union, of 
the “political labor boss.” yy y 


BUT WHEN ALCORN got around to telling about what hap- 
pened to Sen. Payne in Maine, somehow he couldn’t seem to see 
any evidence of this “deep distrust.” Instead he blamed the troubles 
of the GOP in Maine primarily on “a certain organized labor organi- 
tion,” called COPE, and all the money and manpower the AFL- 
CIO’s Committee on Poltical Education allegedly “sent into Maine.” 

In one “textile town,” he said, Payne got only 72 votes in one 
precinct, and Sen.-elect Muskie (D) got 1,778, “and that will give 
you some idea of the kind of organizational work they did in getting 
the people to the polls.” 

Alcorn had another line—that no political party can “forbid 
anyone in organized labor supporting candidates or not support- 
ing candidates.” But he insisted, for example, that “Jimmy Hoffa 
doesn’t throw any weight around in the Republican party,” 
whereas Walter P. Reuther “threw weight around” with the Demo- 
crats. And Chairman Paul Butler of the Democratic National 
Committee made a “shocking and interesting concession: that 
he (Butler) welcomed Reuther in the Democrat party and was glad 
they had him,” Alcorn announced. 

As we read this, Alcorn is saying simply that he would be very 
glad to have the votes of workers—who wouldn’t?—but that it is 
somehow dangerous and sinister if union members play any part in 
setting the policies of a party. 


oe ot te 

HE IS SAYING, in effect, that no union official who has served 
as chairman of the Labor Division of the Republican National Com- 
mittee was ever allowed to have any voice in the party’s viewpoints. 
Apparently he was supposed to serve, in Alcorn’s view of the GOP, 
solely as window dressing. 

He is also claiming both that “political labor bosses” are dan- 
gerous when union members register and vote for Muskie, a Demo- 
crat, in Maine, but that union members are fine people when after 
registering they “repudiate” the “bosses” and vote for Eisenhower. 

As a hint to Alcorn about his real troubles, I commend a recent 
speech by Marion Martin, a Republican, and Maine’s commis- 
sioner of labor and industry. 

Miss Martin told a convention of the National Federation of 
Republican Women in Boston that in 10 years when she has been 
“fighting to improve our labor laws, no Republican organization has 
appeared to support or oppose the suggested legislation.” 

She thinks “workers understand the issues,” though, and she 
pointed out that in “on-the-street interviews” after the Maine elec- 
tion, “it was notable to see the number of working people who felt 
that Democrats had a better understanding of their problems and 
would be of greater belp in solving them.” This is Alcorn’s real 
problem. 


Minnesota AFL-CIO Backs 
Freeman and McCarthy 


Minneapolis — The Minnesota AFL-CIO Federation of Labor 
gave its unanimous backing to Gov. Orville L. Freeman and to 
Eugene J. McCarthy, Democratic-Farmer-Labor candidate for sena- 
tor at its first biennial convention here. 

More than 1,000 delegates representing some 200,000 union mem- 
bers shouted their endorsement 
after hearing a full-dress political 
debate between GOP and DFL can- 
didates for the state’s top offices. 


The debates, televised over a 
live TV network and later re- 
broadcast on radio, found Free- 
man opposing his Republican 
foe, George MacKinnon, and 
McCarthy arguing with the GOP 
incumbent, Sen. Edward J. Thye. 


roared their approval of the Demo- 
crats. 

The debate, which Minnesota 
hoped would set a precedent for 
conventions, was proposed by the 
federation’s executive council as 
proof of labor's non-partisanship. 
It brought forth friendly comment 
from both Republican and Demo- 
cratic party leaders. 

The convention re-elected its top 
officers, Pres. Robert A. Olson, Sec.- 


The delegates listened attentively 
to the candidates expounding the 
virtues and faults of the Eisen- 
hower , Administration and thea 


Treas. Neil Sherburne and Robert 
E. Hess, executive vice president. 
It also elected a full slate of 23 


By Arnold Beichman 


Harrison Urges United Nations 
-|To Oust Hungarian Delegation 


United Nations, N. ¥.—Onster of the Hungarian United Nations dedegetion A been urged by 
George M. Harrison, chairman of the AFL-CIO Intl. Relations Committee and a U.S. delegate to the 
13th session of the UN General Assembly. 
With the explosive question of Soviet intervention in Hungary due for major debate at the current 


session, Harrison declared his support of the expulsion recommendation contained in a resolution of 
the Intl. Confederation of Free® 


Trade Unions. The ICFTU took 
this stand following the execution 
last June of former Premier Imre 
Nagy and Gen. Pal Maleter, leaders 
of the abortive 1956 revolution. _ 
Recalls ‘Probe’ Move 
Harrison, president of the Rail- 
way Clerks and an AFL-CIO vice 
president, pointed out that the UN 
demanded last year that former 
Assembly Pres.» Prince Wan of 
Thailand be allowed into Hungary 


| to investigate conditions following 


Russian intervention to help put 
down the anti-Communist revolt, 
Moscow, he added, has com- 
pletely ignored this UN resolution 
and ali other resolutions dealing 
with Hungary. 

“The Russians sit here,” said 
Harrison, “accusing everybody of 
doing what they alone are doing. 
The UN has found that the Rus- 
sians are guilty of a brutal inter- 
vention in Hungary. They have 
created an Iron Curtain so that 
nobody can find out what is going 


The department reached these 


on in their slave world. The free 
world must continue its pressure 
against the Soviet Union in re- 
‘gard to Hungary. Anything the 
General Assembly votes for 
should be implemented.” 

Over Soviet protests, the General 
Assembly voted to have a full de- 
bate on the question of Russian in- 
volyement in suppressing the revo- 
lution two years ago, with particular 


‘reference to the executions of Nagy 


and Maleter. The vote was 61-to- 
10, with 10 countries abstaining. 
Yugoslavia Voted with Reds 
Yugoslavia was the only country, 
other than the Soviet satellite mem- 
bers, to vote with Russia against 
inclusion of this item on the agenda. 
Delegates noted that Nagy left the 
Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest in 
November 1956 after having been 
given a safe-conduct guarantee by 
the Soviet Union. 
He was seized immediately by 
Soviet officers and never seen 


publicly until the announcement 


of his execution June 17—iron- 
ically the fifth anniversary of the 
East Germany uprising. - 


Harrison was appointed to the 
UN delegation by Pres. Eisenhower, 
At last year’s session, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany was a delegate, 
Harrison is sitting on the important 
UN Special Political Committee, 
which will take up such matters as 
resettlement of Palestine refugees, 
the apartheid discrimination policies 
of South Africa, and amendments 
to the UN Charter. 

The AFL-CIO vice president said 
that the United Nations embodies 
“the best hopes of the peoples of 
the world.” 

“The UN is where we can further 
the objective of world peace,” he 
added. “So long as we can talk over 
our differences and controversies, 
there is an opportunity to find a 
peaceful solution. American labor 
will continue to support the UN as 
it has from the inception of the 
world organization.” 


Most Workers Under Union Pacts 
Get Paid Vacations, Study Shows 


. The paid vacation that was once the exclusive hallmark of the white collar worker is now enjoyed 
by practically all workers covered by union contracts, according to the current issue of Collective 
Bargaining Report, published by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. 
There are some exceptions in industries-of seasonal or casual employment, particularly construc 
tion, but even these are yielding to union pressure. 


% 


conclusions after analyzing.a study 
of paid vacation provisions in major 
union contracts in 1957 recently 
published by the U.S. Labor Dept. 
The study covered virtually all 
agreements affecting 1,000 or more 
workers—1,813 such pacts—which 
protected about eight million men 
and women, or half of all workers 
under union contract. 


Other Conclusions 


The department came to some 
other significant conclusions: 


@ Paid vacations of two weeks a 
year are becoming the minimum, 
with the once-standard requirement 
of five years of service so reduced 
that most workers must put in no 
more than three years for eligibility. 


@ Vacations of more than two 
weeks are spreading rapidly, with 
80 percent of the agreements pro- 
viding for three weeks and the 
typical 15 years required to qualify 
being steadily reduced. 

@ Four-week vacations, usually 
after 20 or 25 years of service, are 
finding their way into more and 
more union contracts. 


AFL-CIO economists recalled 
that in 1940 another Labor Dept. 
study indicated that only about 
25 percent of unionized workers 
received paid vacations. The 
latest study. showed that about 92 
percent of the contracts, covering 
91 percent of the workers, pro- 
vide for paid holidays. In manu- 
facturing, 99 percent of the con- 
tracts carried holiday provisions, 


The 1957 study shows that about 
20 percent of the vacation plans 
provide for two weeks after one 
year of service, 40 percent after 
two years or less, and 60 percent 
after three years or less. 

“The bulk of the agreements 
covering the great majority of work- 
ers which still require five years’ 
service for two-week vacations,” 
Collective Bargaining Report con- 
tinues, “are in several of the basic 
manufacturing industries, which in 


vice presidents, 


other respects have often been re- 


garded as bargaining pacesetters in 
the national picture.” 

In 1937, a Labor Dept. study 
showed no contract carrying a 
three-week vacation proviso, the 
publication says. The 1940 study 
showed vacations longer than two 
weeks were “extremely rare.” 
Another, four years later, it said 
only a handful of workers could 
qualify for three years. By 1949 
they were in about one-third of 
the agreements, in 1952 about 
half, and in the new study about 
84 percent. 


The Dept. of Research made a 
further study of what has been 
happening to vacation provisions 
negotiated since early 1957. It 
found that the number of workers 
entitled to three weeks after 10 
years increased by some 200,000 in 
the last 18 months, while another 
100,000 had the service require- 
ment reduced from 15 years to 11, 
12 or 13 years. 


Why Unions Want Better Vacations 


In addition to discussing other 
angles of contract vacation clauses 
covered by the Labor Dept. study, 
Collective Bargaining Report lists 


LOS ANGELES 


DENVER 


ST. LOUIS 


5 38 


some of the reasons why unions are 
seeking liberalizations and partic- 
ularly longer vacations: ; 

“A vacation break from work 
. . » reduces the cumulative strain 
of work fatigue, makes for better 
physical and mental well-being. For 
the employer it can mean benefits 
from improved worker morale, in- 
creased production, reduced ab- 
senteeism. 

“Vacations provide a larger pe- 
riod, compared to a weekend or an 
after-work evening, which permits 
specially desirable leisure activities, 

“Longer vacations help spread 
job opportunities. ... 

“Longer vacations have also been 
gaining favor as an aid toward ad- 
justing older workers to retirement 
on a gradual basis. 

“Longer vacations are a relatively 
inexpensive means of providing 
significant amounts of additional 
leisure. Vacation pay for an addi- 
tional full week for every employe 
would amount to only some 2 per- 
cent of payroll. At most companies, 
two or three weeks’ additional vaca- 
tion could readily be provided work- 
ers with long service for 2 or 3 


percent of payroll or less.” 


PERCENT OF PLANT WORKERS ELIGIBLE FOR 
2 WEEKS OR MORE PAID VACATION 
AFTER 3 OR FEWER YEARS’ SERVICE 
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CHEERING DELEGATES to the 21st convention of the Rubber 
Workers in Miami Beach heard AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
criticize the lack of prosecutions by local district attorneys in cases 
of union corruption. Conferring after the speech are, left to right: 


URW Pres. L. S. Buckmaster; 
president; and Meany. 


Sherman H. Dalrymple, retired 


URW Delegates Adopt 
30-Hour Week Goal 


Miami Beach—Faith in the trade union movement’s ability to 
raise standards of living and faith in the continued growth of their 
union were affirmed by the 575 delegates to the 21st convention of 


the Rubber Workers here. 


Winding up what will probably be their last convention in Florida 


or any other “right-to-work” state, 
delegates put their stamp of ap- 
proval on a resolution calling for 
establishment of a 30-hour week 
throughout the rubber industry, 
with a wage increase sufficient to 
maintain weekly earnings. 


As the delegates deliberated, 
they carried with them the en- 
couragement of AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany who told the con- 
vention: “The gains American 
workers have received during the 
past 50 years have not been the 
result of the kindness of employ- 
ers—they were wrung from them 
by the American trade union 
movement.” 


In the face of a 20,000 drop in 
membership since the 1956 conven- 
tion, the delegates voted unanimous- 
ly for an intensified organizational 
campaign. The booming plastics 
industry in Puerto Rico, the “New 
South,” was singled out as a major 
target for URW organizers during 
the coming two years. The conven- 
tion also endorsed organizing drives 
in small tire recapping shops spring- 
ing up throughout the country, with 
amalgamated locals seen as the an- 
swer to servicing workers in these 
shops. 

Pres. L. S. Buckmaster, who has 


C. F. Preller Dies 
At IBEW Parley 


Cleveland—Clement F. Preller, 
64, president of the Greater Wash- 
ington Central Labor Council, died 
of a heart attack while attending 
the 26th convention of the Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. 

Preller, a member of the IBEW 
for 42 years, had been president of 
the Washington Central Labor Un- 
jon from 1945 to 1958, when he 
assumed the presidency of the 
merged labor movement in the 
District of Columbia. 

He was for many years a busi- 
mess representative of IBEW Local 
26. For 13 years prior to becom- 
ing head of the united labor move- 
ment in Washington he was pres- 
ident of the Building Trades and 
Construction Council. 


Preller was a labor member of 
fhe D.C. Unemployment Compen- 
sation Board and the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Board. 


headed: the URW since 1945, was 
re-elected by acclamation, as were 
Vice Pres. Joseph W. Childs and 
Sec.-Treas. Desmond Walker. 

Pointing to significant wage in- 
creases that have been negotiated 
for the union’s 200,000 members, 
delegates voted pay raises to the 
three top officers, the organizational 
director, the seven district directors 
and the field representatives. The 
convention favored a $3,000 an- 
nual salary increase for the presi- 
dent, raising his salary to $18,000, 
but Buckmaster successfully pro- 
tested that it would put his income 
“too far out in front of the other 
officers.” 


The delegates followed Buck- 
master’s advice and voted $1,500,- 
a-year raises for the three top of- 
ficers, a $1,000 increase for the or- 
ganizational director, and compar- 
able increases for the other staff 
members. 


Other Actions Approved 


In other actions, the convention: 


@ Voted down a proposal to give 
local unions a five-month period in 
which to make dues adjustments, 
thus freezing dues in their present 
range of $2.75 to $4.50 a month. 

e Approved an amendment 
waiving the first month’s dues when 
an applicant for membership has 
been in good standing in another 
union having a reciprocal agree- 
ment with the URW. 

e Granted laid-off members a 
90-day period in which to apply for 
a dues exemption receipt before an 
honorable withdrawal and transfer 
card is issued. 


P. F. Sullivan, Chicago 
Labor Leader, Dies 


Chicago — Patrick F. Sullivan, 
who served as president of the Chi- 
cago Building Trades Council for 
35 years and was a member of the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
for more than 50 years, died Sept. 
26 in Mercy Hospital here. He was 
79. 


One of Chicago’s outstanding la- 
bor leaders, since 1955 he had 
served as a director of the Metro- 
politan Fair and Exposition Author- 
ity. Surviving are his widow, Mar- 
garet; a daughter, Mrs. Mary Jule 
Sheehan; two grandchildren and a 
great-granddaughter, 


States and Canada. 


sell, 93, who still lives in Oneonta 
and who smiled through his tears 
as BRT Pres. W. P. Kennedy re-| 
moved the brotherhood’s 70-year 
emblem from his lapel and re- 
placed it with the first 75-year in- 
signia in the union’s history. 
“We thank God He has spared 
him to this day,” said Vernon W. 
Satterwhite, assistant to Kennedy 
and. master of ceremonies at exer- 


Eicises in Neahwa Park a few yards 
=|from where the little caboose is 


permanently enshrined. 


“And we hope He will spare 
him for years to come.” 


The brotherhood dedicated a 
plaque to the memory of 37 
members who lost their lives in 
the fighting in Korea and added 
it to the monument, dedicated 
10 years ago, honoring 859 
members who died in World 
Wars I and II. 


“We like to believe that railroad 
men, and members of our brother- 
hood in particular, made a sub- 
stantial contribution during these 
wars,” said Gen. Sec.-Treas. Wil- 
liam J. Weil, who made the dedica- 
tory address. 


Service Members Lauded 
“That so many of them did their 


that members of the brotherhood 
have received every military cita- 
tion and decoration within the gift 
of their country. We today can 
feel proud that these men were 
our buddies, our friends and our 
brothers.” 

The principal speaker was Wil- 
liam White, one-time . trainman 
who now is president of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Railroad. 

White declared that after 45 
years of railroading, his judgment 
is that most unions are loyal and 
conscientious, and concerned with 
helping management improve rail- 
road service to the public. He 


Wivesand Kids 
Join Dads on 


Picket Line 


Brooklyn — Wives and children 
joined 250 striking members of 
Furniture Workers Local 76, in-a 
mass demonstration at the main 
gates of the Kay Mfg. Co., protest- 
ing company efforts to negotiate a 
substandard contract. e 

The UFWA struck Aug. 15 after 
management cancelled its agree- 
ment with the union on its expira- 
tion. 

Kay demanded a new pact 
slashing wages an average of 60 
cents an hour and cutting paid 
holidays from 10 to 6. It also de- 
manded that the union agree to 
work force reductions, vacation 
shifts and a rearrangement of the 
40-hour-week schedule to force 
employes to work irregular hours 
on Saturdays. 


The union, rejecting the proposed 
wage cut, pointed out that increases 
are being won in all industries, in- 
cluding the furniture field itself. As 
a counter offer, the UFWA offered 
to accept a new contract with no 
increase in wages. 

Three meetings before the State 
Mediation Board have ended in 
failure, with the company refusing 
to attend further sessions. The 
UFWA has had contracts with the 


firm for the past 20 years. 


Trainmen Mark 75th J mbilak 
At ‘Red Caboose’ of Founders 


Oneonta, N. Y.—The 75th anniversary of the day on which eight railroaders met in a little red 
caboose on an Oneonta siding and organized the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen was marked 
here with a gala celebration and banquet that drew industry figures from all parts of the United 


And among them was the sole survivor of the intrepid little band which started the 218,000-mem- 


ber union on its way—Elmer Wes- > 


duty well is evidenced by the fact |- 


praised the rail unions for clean 
records, unlike some unions in 
which “thefts, malfunctions and 
|mismanagement of funds” were 
bared by the McClellan commit- 
tee, and added: 

“There are some very sad 
practices on the part of manage- 
ment, but management does not 
come under the same cloud.” * 

Other speakers included Pres. 
H. E. Gilbert of the Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen; L. C. 
Malone, BRT’s Canadian vice pres- 
ident; Mrs. Mary Gorman, presi- 
dent of the BRT Ladies’ Auxiliary; 
Nelson M. Bortz, assistant director 
of the Bureau of Standards, and 
Mayor Roger G. Hughes of 
Oneonta. 


Harriman Speaks 
Gov. Averell Harriman, princi- 


pal speaker at the banquet, ac- 
cused the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion of restoring the tight money 
policy. 


“I don’t like to say this,” he 
added, “but I’m afraid that the 
Republican politicians in Wash- 
ington are showing again that 
they don’t want a full omens 
ment economy.” 


Harriman praised the brother- 
hood for its pioneering of labor 
standards and. legislation, and 
lauded the rail unions for their 
newspaper, “Labor,” and their early 
trecognition of the importance of 
political action. 

He attacked so-called “right-to- 
work” laws as industry’s camou- 
flaged effort to roll back organized 
labor’s gains. 

Other speakers included Chair- 
man Howard W. Habermeyer of 
the Railroad Retirement Board; 
Chairman Leverett Edwards of the 
National Mediation Board; Vice 
Pres. J. P. Hiltz, Jr., of the D & H; 
Mrs. Gorman and Gilbert. Kennedy 


was toastmaster. 


Postal Transport Union 
Ends Race Restrictions 


Kansas City, Mo.—Climaxing 


a 10-year campaign, the biennial 


convention of the Postal Transport Association amended the union’s 
constitution to eliminate all race restrictions on membership. 

The convention also approved the terms and content of the 
AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Codes, opposed so-called “right-to- 


= 


work” legislation, and approved a 
50-cent increase in monthly dues. 

The 105 delegates, representing 
a membership of about 28,000, 
approved a board of directors’ 
Tecommendation for militant cam- 
paigning to increase membership 
and a voluntary checkoff system 
for collection of dues. 


In other actions, the delegates 
backed the principle of a single 
organization of all postal em- 
ploye organizations, proposed 
health and hospital insurance 
with major medical coverage 
with the major portion to be paid 
by the federal government, and 
a wide variety of improvements 
in the postal service. 


About 700 persons, including 
the 105 delegates, attended the ses- 
sions. The Women’s Auxiliary held 
a simultaneous convention. The 
NPTA membership is organized 
in 15 divisions and 166 branches. 


During the convention the na- 
tional officers declined to accept a 
pay increase. A proposed 10 per- 
cent salary hike for them, intro- 
duced by the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, was shelved after Pres. Paul 
A. Nagle, speaking for the officers, 
asked that it be set aside. The 50- 
cent per month dues increase which 
was adopted will be used largely 
for accident and life insurance for 
the membership. 


Two Hours of Debate 


The vote on elimination of race 
restrictions followed almost two 
hours of debate and parliamentary 
moves. It altered the constitutional 
provision, established in 1911, that 
membership be limited to “Cau- 
casians or North American Indians 
only.” Vote on the issue was 76 to 
29—-six votes more than the need- 
ed two-thirds majority. 

Following the vote, Nagle hailed 
the action as a “signal advance in 
the stature” of the union, and paid 
tribute to delegates from “the 
states most intimately affected” for 
their acceptance of it. 

The significance of the vote, he 
said, “is underscored by the fact 
that it comes at a time when the 


country is unsettled and when 
schools in the South are being 
closed because of the racial ques- 
tion.” 

“In an atmosphere where par- 
ents are withdrawing their chil- 
dren from school,” Nagle con- 


enough to take so broad a step 
on a matter involving race, it is 
a real tribute to the delegates 
from the states most intimately 
affected that they have graciously 
responded to the determination 
of the convention, and have 
pledged their maximum assist- 
ance toward making the NPTA 
an ever-increasing and more po- 
tent facor on the scene of united, 
democratic labor.” 

The action on postal union fed- 
eration said: 

“We advocate that a study be 
made of the possibility of an af- 
filiation of all postal employe or- 
ganizations, with the definite stipu- 
lation that each member organiza- 
tion retain its identity. 

“If necessary. arrangements can 
be accomplished, and if a joint con- 
stitution can be developed, neces- 
sary changes in NPTA’s constitu- 
tion shall be submitted by mail to 


the members of this convention for 
ratification.” 


Others Approve Principle 

The principle of merger or fed- 
eration already had been approved 
by the Letter Carriers and the Post 
Office and Postal Transportation 
Service. 

Officers installed at the opening 
of the convention included Nagle; 
Wallace J. Legge, industrial secre- 
tary; and Jerauld McDermott, sec- 
retary-treasurer, all reelected, and 
Harold A. Manker, vice president, 
serving his first term. They were 
chosen in’ a secret mail ballot of 
the membership last spring. 

Speakers at the annual banquet 
included AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Wil- 
liam C. Doherty, president of the 
Letter Carriers; Sen. Olin DJohn- 
ston (D-S.C.), and Rep. James H. 


Morrison (D-La.). 


tinued, “where they feel deeply | 
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Convention Ups Per Capita: 


' 


Oil, Chemical Union 
Re-Elects Officers 


Long Beach, Calif—The 700 delegates to the fourth Constitu- 
tional Convention of the Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers voted 
to increase per capita by 50 cents and to keep minimum dues at $3 


per month. 


An earlier proposal, to increase : per capita payments by $1, failed 
to get the necessary two-thirds ma-® 


jority required to amend the union’s 
constitution. The new $2 monthly 
per capita will take effect Jan. 1, 
1959. 

Re-elected without opposition 
were all four incumbent officers: 
Pres. O. A. Knight, Sec.-Treas. T. 
M. McCormick, and Vice Presi- 
dents B. J. Schafer and Elwood D. 
Swisher. 

Also re-elected by their districts 
were all 16 of the union’s rank- 
and-file executive board members, 

All told, more than 100 amend- 


October Designated 
Science Youth Month 


President Eisenhower’s Commit- 
tee on Scientists and Engineers of 
which AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany is a member, has designat- 
ed October as National Science 
Youth Month. 

This will be the third year in 
which millions of junior and senior 
high school students will participate 
in science activities. The program is 
aimed at stimulating qualified young 
people to enter this field in order to 
meet the growing need for scientists 
and engineers. 


Atomic Age Challenge 


| 


ments to the union’s constitution 
were considered by the conven- 
tion’s elected rank-and-file Consti- 
tution Committee. A proposal to 


elect officers by referendum instead | { 
of the present system of election| ; 


by convention delegates was de- 
feated, as was a proposal to hold 


conventions every two years instead | | 


of annually as at present. 

In his address to the convention 
Asst. Dir. William McSorley of 
COPE charged that the Republi- 
cans were using labor as their only 
issue in the 1958 elections. 

“Let them,” he said. “Look 
what happened to them in the 
California primary and im 
Maine.” McSorley said that the 
GOP was bankrupt as far as is- 
sues were concerned. 


“They can’t talk about peace with 
the troubles in the Middle East and 
off the China coast. They can’t 
talk about prosperity with a reces- 
sion staring them in the face. They 
can’t talk about corruption with 
Sherman Adams around their 
necks, And they can’t even talk 
about economy with the largest 
budget deficit in history coming 
up.” 


- 


Met by IBEW Parley 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the union. .The propesal-had the 
support-of some locals in the 
communications, nianufacturing 
and utility fields. ©‘ * 

The union is generally divided 
into five branches: outside utility 
workers, inside electrical workers, 
communication workers, railroad 
electrical workers and electrical 
* manufacturing workers. 


The delegates also turned down 
a proposal to hold conventions 
every two years instead of on the 
present four-year-schedule, and sent 
to the executive council for further 
study a proposal to ban conven- 
tions of the union in states with 
“right to work” laws. They de- 
feated a proposition for mandatory 
retirement at 65 of officers and staff 
members. 

The review. of the past four 
years was contained in a detailed 
report to the delegates, complete 
with charts and tables, showing that 
the union is “completely sound” fi- 


Gabby Brass Shy 
On Thinking Time 


Chicago — High-priced 
business executives gab too 
much—and think too little. 

That’s the conclusion of 
Dr. Chester L. Brisley, in- 
dustrial engineering manager 
of the tube division of Calu- 
met & Hecla Co., Detroit. 

Dr. Brisley reported to the 
12th annual Management 
Engineering Conference the 
result of a two-year study of 
20 of his colleagues—all of 
them top executives at his 
plant. 

He said that 85 percent of 
their time was consumed by 
“oral communications.” This 
left only 15 percent of their 
time (six hours a week, pre- 
suming they put in a 40- 
hour week like their em- 
ployes) for what he called 
“reading, writing and just 
plain old thinking.” 


nancially and recently. chartered its 
2,000th local. The report includes 
an accounting by Freeman, Keenan 
and Sullivan. Keenan is an AFL- 
CIO vice president and member of 
the federation’s Executive Council. 
Freeman noted that IBEW 
members are playing a major 
role in the development of atom- 
ic energy in industry with union 
members helping build the first 
atomic submarine, the Nautilus, 
and helping construct the first 
nuclear-powered freighter, 


The union’s progress, he stressed, 
has been made in spite of the re- 
cession and “the anti-labor climate 
in which organized labor has been 
forced to exist in recent months.” 


Pension Payments Boosted 
He lashed out at the misnamed 
“right-to-work” laws charging 
that where they exist they have 
hampered the legitimate activities 
of the union, 


Keenan, in his report, noted the 
increase in pension fund payments, 
with the number of members on 
pension rising to 2,703 in 1957 
compared to 1,493 in 1954. The 
pension fund paid out $5.2 million 
in 1957 compared with $3.4 mil- 
lion in 1954, In 1957, death bene- 
fit payments reached $2.4 million. 

Keenan also described the union’s 
policy of investing funds in FHA 
and VA housing loans. The pro- 
gram has grown from 2,485 loans 
in effect in 1956, when the pro- 
gram was launched, to 4,077 in 
June 1958. He added that the pro- 
gram has “created thousands of 
manhours of work for our own 
members of the construction trades 
and it has created with its funds 
homes that Working men can af- 
ford to buy.” 


Keenan’s report noted that the 
IBEW membership voted in refer- 
endum last year to increase the per 
capita tax 10 cents effective Jan. 
1, 1958 and an additional 10 cents 
on July 1, 1958. The vote in favor 
of the increase was 406,112 to 
87,549. 


OVERALL VIEW shows some 
the eighth constitutional convention of the Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers in the Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia. Presiding 
is Pres. James B. Carey, who was re-elected without opposition. 


Meany Raps Lawyers 
Linked to Corruption - 


By Gervase N. Love 
Philadelphia—-A demand that the American Bar Association in- 
vestigate its members in cases where a lawyer retained by a union 
“uses his knowledge to help defraud the union and then defends 
the corrupt labor leader” he had aided was voiced by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany in a speech at the convention of the Electrical, 


of the 700 delegates attending 


Radio & Machine Workers. 

“It is a sorry spectacle. in this 
free, democratic country,” he said, 
“when you seé a lawyer admitting 
before Congress that he received a 
fee in a case where his own client 
—the members of a union—was 
defrauded. 

“It is very, very disturbing to see 
a union of vast membership held 
in captivity by underworld charac- 
ters posing as union leaders, aided 
and abetted by certain unscrupu- 
lous lawyers.” 

The Teamsters, expelled by 
the AFL-CIO last December, he 
described as a union of more 
than 1 million members “almost 
completely in the hands of crim- 
inals and unsavory characters 
held in captivity by a group of 
underworld hoodlums.” 

Meany declared the labor 
movement has met the problem 
of corruption by forthright ac- 
tion, but asked “what is the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers or the Board of Trade 
doing about it?” 

“In all transactions where you 
have a crook on one side of the 
table representing labor,” he de- 
clared, “you have a crook on the 
other side of the table representing 
business.” 


Gov. Leader Rips Ike 


Gov. George M. Leader, Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Senate, 
ripped into the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration for starting the recession 
on its way and for sabotaging Dem- 
ocratic measures to reverse it. 

“Having triggered the recession,” 
he added, “the Republicans ignored 
it. When the Democrats came up 
with an effective, aggressive pro- 
gram, the northern Republicans 
joined with reactionary southern 
Democrats to sabotage it. 

“I have no more in common with 
some of the southern Democrats 
than with the northern Republi- 
cans.” 

Meany and Leader shared the 
platform with Sen. Joseph S. Clark 
(D-Pa.), who said Republican can- 
didates apparently think “it will 
do them some good to blame the 
Democrats for failwre to pass the 
Kennedy-Ives bill,” and Executive 
Sec. Roy Wilkins, of the NAACP, 
who branded the “nobody goes to 
scbool formula” of Goy. Orval E. 
Faubus (D-Ark.) as a “delight” to 
Soviet Russia. 


The convention reaffirmed the. 


| eight-point employment security 


program the IUE has been try- 
ing for a month to negotiate 
with the General Electric Co. It 
acted after hearing Pres. James 
B. Carey, who had led the union 
negotiators, recount futile at- 
tempts to get the company to 
bargain on the program. 

In a political action resolution 
which stressed the role of big busi- 
ness in the push for anti-union leg- 
islation, the convention urged all 
locals and their members to make 
COPE drives for funds 100 per- 
cent successful, and to’ see that all 
members are registered and vote 
for pro-labor candidates. 

The convention asked a redou- 
bling of efforts to implement the 
IUE civil rights program, including 
a “more militant program of educa- 
tion.” It warned that “our society 
will not long remain free” if deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, as in 
the school desegregation case, can 
be nullified or ignored, and called 
the White House failure to exercise 
leadership in the school crisis 
“astonishing.” 

John Brophy of the AFL-CIO 
Industrial Union Dept., a pioneer 
in the labor movement, gave the 
delegates a lesson in trade. union 
history by recounting some of the 
difficulties the former CIO encoun- 


Monitors Auk 


Court Ruling 
On Teamsters 


The majority bloc of the court- 


j|appointed Teamsters Union Board 
#|0f Monitors has fired another shot 
at Pres. James R. Hoffa by asking — 


the court to decide if the board it- 
self was legally appointed under a 
consent order. 

A ruling by U.S. District Judge 
F. Dickinson Letts that the consent 
order of last January was illegal 
presumably would lead to the re- 
moval, at least pending further ac- 
tion, of Hoffa from the presidency, 

Impartial Chairman Martin F, 
O'Donoghue and Godfrey P. 
Schmidt, the latter representing 
“rank-and-file” Teamsters’ mem- 
bers who challenged the election 
of Hoffa, asked Letts to rule that 
insufficient notice was given all 
union members of the order un- 


‘der which Letts temporarily 


ended the suit asking that Hoffa 
be enjoined from taking office. 

Earlier, attorneys for the Team- 
sters had asked Letts to oust 
Schmidt, charging a conflict of in- 
terest between Schmidt's alleged 
representation of employers and 
his position as a monitor. 


Monitors Want Obedience 

This followed, in turn, a petition 
from O’Donoghue and Schmidt re- 
questing Letts to interpret or modi- 
fy the consent order to make it 
clear that Hoffa must obey the 
board’s “clean-up-the-union” rec 
ommendations. 

The board’s majority told Letts 
that Hoffa had failed to comply 
with recommendations on trustee- 
ships, records and auditing pro- 
cedures and with a recommenda- 
tion that charges looking to expul- © 
sion be filed against Owen (Bert) 
Brennan, business associate and 
powerful union supporter of Hoffa, 

The majority of the monitors 
also asked Letts for clear author- 
ity to approve or disapprove any 
Teamsters’ proposal for a new 
special convention. Hoffa and 
the union executive board have 
authorized a special convention 
after Feb. 1, 1959, with the ob- 
jective, Hoffa told reporters, to 
“get rid of the monitors.” 


L. N. D. Wells, Jr., representing 
the Teamsters on the monitors, 
“disassociated” himself from the 
O’Donoghue-Schmidt move to ask 
Letts to rule, in effect, that the con- 
sent order he signed last January 
was illegal. 

Wells had previously dissented 
from recommendations of the ma- 
jority on the filing of charges 
against Brennan and on various 


tered in its early days. 


“clean-up” recommendations, 


IUE Charges GM With 


Unfair Labor 


Practices 


New York—The Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers filed unfair 
labor practice charges against General Electric Co., charging man- 
agement with intentionally trying to avoid agreement in current 


employment security negotiations. 


The charges were filed with the regional office of the National 


Labor Relations Board as the-unions®— 
and company resumed negotiations, 
here after an interruption of sev- 
eral weeks. 

The IUE contended that the 
company entered negotiations 
last month with a “fixed determi- 
nation not to arrive at any agree- 
ment” and added that GE had 
“maintained that violation at all 
times thereafter.” 

The talks are taking place stdin 
a third-year reopening clause in the 
five-year contract. The union pre- 
sented GE with an eight-point pro- 
gram built on the guaranteed wage, 
a shorter workweek, dismissal and 
severance pay, protection of senior- 
ity in plant movement, farming out 
of work, handling the problems of 


automation, improved scheduling 
of work, and eliminating area and 
sex wage differentials. 


In its complaint to the NLRB, 
the TUE alleged that the company 
had entered the negotiations on the 
sole condition that the union bar- 
gaining on GE’s “company savings 
plan.” The plan proposed that 
wage raises that automatically be- 
came effective Sept. 1 were to be 
channeled into a company savings 
fund instead of into the pay enve- 
lope of workers. 

The IUE charged that the savings 
plan was not “within the scope of 
compulsory collective bargaining” 
at the time the bargaining sessions 
, opened, 
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NLRB Rewrites the Rules: 


Ease Election Bars 
In Case of Contracts 


The National Labor Relations Board has issued a series of 


sweeping decisions drastically altering the rules governing the role 
of existing contracts as bars to representation elections. 

The new rules affect two major areas of collective bargaining: 
contracts extending beyond ee and the content of union 


security clauses. 

Under its new approach, the 
board ruled that a contract ex- 
tending beyond two years would 
not bar a representation election 
after the first two years of the 
‘agreement and that a union se- 
curity clause it considers illegally 
drawn would nullify a contract 
as a vote bar. 

The board further established 
a series of rules and regulations 
affecting the “timeliness” and 
“sufficiency” of representation 
claims and petitions by rival un- 
ions. 

Labor lawyers greeted the de- 
cisions with mixed feelings. On 
the question of whether the new 
rules would speed consideration of 
pending cases there was some 
doubt. On the question of “raid- 
ing” many attorneys felt that the 
new approach would limit this 
practice in some cases while open- 
ing new avenues in others. 

‘Simplification’ Board’s Aim 

The AFL-CIO no-raid agree- 
ment has removed raiding as a 
major problem within the federa- 
tion. AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany announced at the August 
meeting of the Executive Council 
that raiding cases have fallen off 
sharply since merger both in the 
number of cases and in the num- 
ber of workers involved. 

The NLRB said it undertook its 
study of contract bars and issued 
its new rules “with a view to sim- 
plifying and clarifying their appli- 


‘Schism’ Rule 
Revamped by 
Labor Board 


A policy conflict which disrupts 
existing intra-union relationships 
creates a “schism” that warrants a 
new representation election in a 
plant under contract with the un- 
jon, the National Labor Relations 
Board has held in new rules on 
contract bars. 

The ruling covers the situation 
of the American Bakery & Confec- 
tionery Workers, the new union 
chartered by the AFL-CIO to re- 
place the corruption - dominated 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
expelled by the AFL-CIO. 

Under previous schism tulings 
the board had allowed the ABC to 
petition for representation elec- 
tions. The union has won the 
overwhelming majority of these 
contests. 

In its new ruling the board 
reaffirmed and extends its defini- 
tion of when a schism exists in a 
union which would permit an 
election without the contract 
standing as a bar. 

The board said: 

“In concluding as we have that 
a basic intra-union conflict is a 
necessary prerequisite to a finding 
a schism exists warranting an elec- 
tion, we deem a basic intra-union 
conflict to be any conflict at the 
highest level of an international un- 
jon, whether or not it is affiliated 
with a federation, or within a fed- 
eration, which results in a dis- 
ruption of existing intra-union re- 
lationships.” 


Seafarers Win 25% Increase 

Vancouver, B. C.—The Seafarers 
have won a new contract from the 
Northland Navigation Co. under 
-which 110 unlicensed personnel get 
wage increases of 12 percent retro- 
active to June 1 and 13 percent 
effective Sept. 1, 1959. 


cation wherever feasible in the in- 
terest of attaining more expeditious 
disposition of representation cases 
and of achieving a finer balance 
between the oftentimes conflicting 
policy considerations of fostering 
stability in labor relations while 
assuring conditions conducive to 
the exercise,of free choice by em- 
ployes.” 

The new rule removing a con- 
tract longer than two years as a 
bar to a new representation elec- 
tion would apply, for example, 
to the three-year agreement re- 
cently signed by Ford and the 
Auto Workers. It tosses out 
previous recognition given to the 
prevalence of long-term agree- 
ments in a particular industry. 

On the union security issue, the 
board said it would term invalid 
any contract clauses that require 
an employer to give preference on 
the basis of union membership in 
hire, tenure, seniority, wages or 
other terms and conditions of em- 
ployment; delegate to a union un- 
lawful control of hire, tenure, 
seniority, wages, etc.; make a con- 
dition of employment the perform- 
ance of any obligation of member- 
ship other than payment of periodic 
dues and initiation fees. 

The board said further: 

*“We shall not longer treat as 
bars to elections contracts where 
union security provisions do not 
expressly grant old, non-union 
member employes the statutory 30- 
day grace period within which they 
are not required to join the union, 
or those agreements containing 
clauses deferring the effectiveness 
of union security provisions deemed 
invalid for bar purposes or agree- 
ments purporting to be recessions 
or amendments curing such 
clauses,” or contracts with ambig- 
uous provisions that are not clear. 


Model Clause Offered 

The board offered the following 
model union-security clause to “as- 
sist parties who might encounter 
difficulty” in drafting: 

“It shall be a condition of em- 
ployment that all employes of the 
employer covered by this agree- 
ment who are members of the un- 
ion in good standing on the effec- 
tive date of this agreement shall 
remain members in good standing 
and those who are not members 
on the effective date of this agree- 
ment, become and remain members 
in good standing in the union. It 
shall also be a condition of em- 
ployment that all employes cov- 
ered by this agreement and hired 
on or after its effective date shall, 
on or after the 30th day following 
the beginning of such employment, 
become and remain members in 
good standing in the union.” 

Among the new rules on con- 
tract bars is one setting a 60-day 
insulation period against vote 
petitions preceding the expira- 
tion of a contract. 

This rule is designed, said the 
board, so that “the parties may 
negotiate and execute a new or 
amended agreement without the 
intrusion of a rival petition. . . . 
A petition filed during the 60-day 
insulated period will be dismissed 
as untimely, regardless Of any con- 
duct of the parties during the 60- 
day period.” 

The board’s new rules also con- 
tained a provision that a defective 
check-off clause would invalidate a 
contract as a bar to an election. 
This would deal with properly 
executed check-off authorization 
cards and whether they have a 


proper termination date. 


INTERVIEWED for Voice of America, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler (left) was ques- 
tioned by (seated opposite, left to right) Stanley Miller, moderator of VOA press programs; Norman 
Walker of the Associated Press and Martin Bolle; correspondent for papers in Holland. Liston 
Oakes of the VOA staff stands behind the reporters. 


Douglas Asks 
2-Front Probe 
OfKamp Role 


Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.) has 
asked a McClellan committee in- 
vestigation of “hate” literature cir- 
culated against labor and against 
Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. Reu- 
ther in connection with the “current 
congressional elections” and “in the 
course of collective bargaining” be- 
tween the UAW and General Mo- 
tors. 

Douglas wrote Sen. John L. Mc- 
Clellan (D-Ark.), chairman of the 
Senate special committee, that news 
stories indicated anti-union pam- 
phiets by Joseph P. Kamp, “a vet- 
eran pamphleteer of extreme right- 
wing causes,” were being financed 
partly by Donaldson Brown, GM 
board member, and C. S. Mott, 
termed by Douglas the “largest 
stockholder in General Motors.” 

The Illinois senator also cited a 
full- page advertisement by the 
Committee for Constitutional Goy- 
ernment in the Wall Street Journal 
which, Douglas said, “leveled a 
similar attack at labor unions and 
at Reuther and specifies that con- 
|tributions can be made for attacks 
‘on Reuther in such a way that they 
are tax deductible.” 

“The nature, timing and fi- 
nancing of these attacks on the 
UAW and its incorruptible lead- 
er clearly suggest that they are 
designed not only to influence 
the current congressional elec- 
tions and the misnamed: ‘right-to- 
work’ law referendums, but also 
to affect the course of collective 
bargaining,” Douglas said. 

Kamp, who once served a con- 
tempt-of-Congress sentence for re- 
fusing to say where he got the 
money for circulating his “hate” 
pamphlets, is enjoying a revived 
notoriety, and apparent prosperity. 

His anti-union, anti-Reuther ex- 
tremist pamphlets were sponsored 
in California by Mrs. William F, 
Knowland, wife of the Republican 
senator and candidate for governor, 
until the senator halted their circul- 
ation on the ground that the printed 
material didn’t carry a union label. 


Meany Lauds Petkov, 


Slain Free Bulgarian 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
paid tribute to the slain Nikola 
Petkov, Bulgarian leader of the 
united democratic opposition to 
Soviet imperialism, in an 11th an- 
niversary message to the Bulgarian 
National Coémmittee meeting in 
New York. Petkov was hanged on 
Communist orders. 

“Petkov paid with his life for 
resisting Communist tyranny and 
Russian domination,” Meany said 
in his message to Dr. G. M. Dimi- 
troy, committee chairman, 


AFL-CIO Steps Up 
Registration Drives 


(Continued from Page 1) 

He charged that “labor politi- 
cians don’t give their support un- 
less they get 100 percent domina- 
tion of the man they help to elect.” 

This “high level” approach par- 
alleled the speeches of GOP Na- 
tional Chairman Meade Alcorn, 
who has singled out as his top issue 
the “power-hungry and sometimes 
corrupt politico-labor bosses.” 

COPE Dir. James L. McDev- 
itt, in assessing the register-and- 
vote drive, noted that registra- 
tion of union members has been 
heavier this year than in any pre- 
vious pre-election - perivd. The 
next job, he said, is to get in- 
formed voters to the polls on 
election day. 

The rise in registrations, McDev- 
itt said, is “due to several factors. 
Probably the main one is the fact 
that union members and their fami- 
lies have been more intimately af- 
fected this year by the action of 
Congress and the inaction of the 
Administration. We have had some 
very important bread-and-butter is- 
sues confronting us.” 

Women’s Work Lauded 

He cited also the “enormously 
effective” work of women volun- 
teers all over the country and the 
effects of completion of state and 
local mergers on the registration 
pick-up. 

On getting out the vote on elec- 
tion day, McDevitt commented: 

“The only thing that counts in 
the final analysis are the votes 
that are cast. If they counted in- 
tentions, many elections would 
have gone differently..This year 
we're going to try to translate 
intentions into votes.” 

The basic issues in the congres- 
sional campaign have been placed 
before union members with the dis- 
tribution of voting records in each 
state showing how congressmen 
and senators performed in the 85th 
Congress. 

The records, distributed by state 
COPE organizations, indicate 
whether incumbents voted in the 
public interest on 13 major issues 
in the House and 16 in the Senate. 

In addition to the specific issues 
in the House and Sgnate, the voting 
records carry a recapitulation of 
votes cast on 20 issues from 1947 
to 1956 as published by COPE in 
1956. 

The 50-page AFL-CIO booklet, 
entitled “Labor Looks at the 85th 
Congress,” carries a detailed rec- 
ord of accomplishments and fail- 
ures in the areas of the national 
economy and general welfare, la- 
bor legislation, civil rights and 
civil liberties, power, natural re- 
sources and world affairs. . 


It contains AFL-CIO Pres, @ 
George Meany’s evaluation of the 

two-year record as one that “pro~ 
vides much ground for satisfaction, J 
but in a number of important re-% 
spects the public interest was not @ 
properly served.” } 
The preface to the booklet, pre- J 
pared by the AFL-CIO Dept. of @ 
Legislation, declares “much re- 
mains to be done.” The incoming J 
86th Congress’ to be chosen this @ 
November “must make up the de-@ 
ficiencies of the 85th as well as@ 
facing a whole new set of chak@ 
lenges.” 1 continues: 
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“Its ability to do so will--rest 
in part on the vigor with which 
the President and his Admin- 
istration provide the leadership 
necessary to cohesive govern- 
ment action. During the 85th 
Congress, the President’s failure 
to accept his responsibilities too 
often resulted in thwarting ef- 7 
forts to secure beneficial legis- 
lation.” 

Among the problems that will 
face the incoming Congress, and 
the key issues in the current com 
gressional. campaigns, the booklet 
lists overhauling of Taft-Hartley ay 
to “restore justice and equity wom 
both labor and management” and 
steps to “safeguard clean. unionism 
from racketeers and improper aog 
tivities in both labor and manages 
ment.” 


Other areas are extension of thej 
minimum wage and an increase @ 
$1.25 an hour, provision for hospi 
tal care for those receiving social 
security benefits, improved ci 
rights legislation, federal aid 
education including school caf 
struction and teachers’ pay 
sirengthen Walsh-Healey and 
con-Davis acts, reduction in fed 
eral income taxes for low aa 
middle income groups and moé@ 
ernization of the unemploymed 
compensation system. 

The booklet is available from # 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Publications & 


15 cents a copy, $1 for 10 and § 
for 100. 
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